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scientifically authorized positivism of our own time. This, how- 
ever, affects only the critical argument, not the exposition itself, 
when on the whole we are left in no doubt as to what Bruno 
really said. And, as with Carriere, something of the spirit of 
Bruno has communicated itself to the exposition. 
London. Thomas Whittaker. 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell, 
Hughes Professor of Philosophy, University of Adelaide, 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. x, 512. 

Professor Mitchell, in writing this fine work, has conferred a 
great boon upon all English-speaking students, not only of 
psychology, but of ethics, education, and metaphysics. To the 
metaphysician it will be most useful on account of the luminous 
and masterly fashion in which, among others, the problems at- 
taching to the relations between mind and brain are handled. The 
student of ethics will here find an exposition of the psychology 
of conduct which touches every essential point. In particular 
the treatment of the question of freedom (pp. 407-417), with its 
clear and exhaustive analysis of the senses in which the term 
is used, may be cited as an example of the author's penetrative 
methods. Again, in the sphere of education we find a series of 
discussions, not indeed in a compact form, but scattered through- 
out the whole book, that are of the highest importance for those 
who study the psychology of learning in its more practical aspects. 
By this is meant more than that the educationist will do well to 
give this work a cursory perusal. If he would escape from the 
doctrinaire and shallow theorizing that characterizes nearly the 
whole of the work of the professed exponents of his subject at 
the present day, let him turn to the discussion of "nurture versus 
nature" (pp. 430 ff.), of the place of abstraction in education 
(PP- 339 ff-)> or of the distinction between didactic and real 
explanation. These discussions are outgrowths from the writer's 
central system, not arbitrary opinions based on facts that can be 
interpreted in a dozen different ways. 

Finally, to the psychologist the work will appeal as a finely 
executed scheme, by which all the ultimate principles of his sci- 
ence may be brought into relation with each other and expounded 
in their true order. Though the author displays intimate famil- 
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iarity with the whole of the literature of the subject, whether in 
English or in other languages, and not only with that connected 
with the central topics, but with the latest details of experimental 
work, or of the physiological side of the science, his aim is not 
to give a condensed account of the whole subject-matter of 
psychology. He does not offer to the world a new text-book. 
What he does is to select "the parts that need time and reflection" 
for independent development, presuming that the student, whether 
junior or senior, will acquire the necessary detail from the prim- 
ers and manuals already in use. The form retained is that of 
a series of lectures. But this means no more than that Mr. 
Mitchell always has an audience in his mind and takes pains to 
make his points clear. It does not imply that the lectures, even 
though subdivided, would form a suitable course for an audience 
of students however intellectually robust. 

The work, then, might be called a metaphysical psychology, 
though this term may perhaps be misunderstood by many 
people. It is rather, let us say, an investigation into the first 
principles of psychology, in which the relations between such 
terms as sense, perception, conception, etc., are cleared up by 
hard thinking, and since these terms represent facts known pri- 
marily to us by introspection, they are elucidated by careful in- 
trospective analysis. One feature of the exposition is the 
author's preference for the ordinary expressions of unreflective 
common sense, "seeking," "thinking," "power," "faculty;" but 
these, of course, he proceeds to classify in a way that makes them 
suitable for use in science. Perhaps we may disagree with his 
rejection of "conation" as a technical term, a term that has now 
practically taken root; on the other hand, his justification of a 
legitimate use of the term "faculty," in spite of the recent out- 
cry, and a division of the mind into one set of "faculties" for 
description, into another when- it comes to explanation, seems 
both courageous and sound. It is not, however, implied that to 
refer a function to its appropriate faculty is to give an adequate 
explanation of the former. The space at my disposal forbids 
a discussion of the many other important issues which this work 
raises. It remains to repeat that Mr. Mitchell's work is a great 
achievement. Its publication places him in the foremost rank of 
contemporary philosophical teachers. 

G. R. T. Ross. 

University College, Southampton. 



